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Adul+ educators, recognizing grade communication 
problems between members of middle-class society (to which most 

~ belong) and individuals from culturally different groups are 

attending to cross-cultural’ communication research. Vastly different 

. . perceptions of reality, shaped by distinctive value systems and 
attitudes, underlie the problems. Intersectién fields of experience, 
necessary to communication, may be extremely ligited. Nonverbal 
transmissions are highly susceptible to misintefpretation.. 
Communication barriers-:include differences in native language, the 
severe. langvage limitations the "hard core poor" suffers outside its 
milieu, and sci oi Vly pee reliance of many groups ‘on nonverbal ; 
communication. Implications for adult educators are: (1) they must: 7 ’ 
understand the communication process;, (2) they must realize that they. ‘ 
perceive reality differently from their students; (3) they must, a 
respect the languages of culturally different groups; (4) they /should 
not overlook the ‘importance of relevant oral communication in the- : 
learning process; (5) they must: be acutely aware of the nonverbal «... 
modes of communication; (6) they must understand proxemics (the study 
of human space needs); and (7) they must be aware of the negative @ | 
implications of superordinate-subordinate’ communication patterns. ° « 
Finally, adult recs must utilize the vast array of materials and 
media available to them.’ (Author/AJ) \ 
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I am delighted to have this opportunity to meet with you tonight. I 
see from our agenda that’ a number of important topics are scheduled for the 
ena group sessions. in examining the student-teacher transaction, ! 


note that care has been taken to cover both content (e.g., adults deveare 
ectelantiy survival skills bo ee a8 and process (e.g., tips on teaching 
reading to adults), Other important sessions deal with administration, 
counseling, and evaiuation of ABE programs, 

To my mind, an underlying concern in approaching any of these topics 
Musc be. the process of communication. . Thus, my topi¢ ‘for tonight is Some 
Facets\or Cross-Cultural Commufication and Their Implications to ABE and 
ESL Teachers. The importance of this topic was verified for me in our 1970 
research study SPETELaS Adult Education and ‘the Disadvantaged Adult,. which 
was published - by oe ingversiey. 

I would like to begin by focussing with you on the copig of cross- 
eultural communication between the teacher and persons who are sometimes 
called "disadvantaged adults." I prefer the term "culturally different 

a e bad . 
adults" co "disadvancaged ene ‘The latter term has acquired pejorative 
copaguaniane because it sets these people apart as ‘somehow inferior. ‘fio, 
iealtugaidy different" bettec expreSses the tremendous diversity in a popu- 
iation thac is sec aside from{ the dominant middle-class society for reasons - 
associacec with race, nationality, education, occupation, income, . and so on, 


- 6 ; : 
Research in the area of cross-cultural communication is increasingly 


commanding che attention of adult educators. They recognize the grave ‘ 
‘communicacion problams ‘ieee eatete of, the démtoutentnniadclans society 
<to which most sduie* adudabors pelong) ne fndividuals ‘fron sub bumatay 7 
different gZroups. The undariving actor is, of course, thé vastly different 
‘perceptions of reality entertained on both sides. What ave the bases of 


e . j : a 4 , @ c 


’ 


these different perceptions which cause these groups to be strangers to - 


each other? Adult Education and the Disadvantaged Adult reviews,many studies 


., which suggest that the perceptions of the poor are shaped by distinctive 


Y 


N a . 
value systems and attitudes. Although the diversity of the groups we call 
culturally different adults makes it difficult to generalize, it has been 


found that many of them’ uphold value systems ~that are clearly ap odds with those | 


| 


of the dominant middie-class society. Because these groups foresee no future 
“ thac differs much from the present, they tend to pragmatism and "present" 


orientation, a live~for-tdday philosophy that stresses immediate rewards. 


b 


On the other hand, members of the dominant middle-class society lean 


. “ 
toward future orientation and exhibit morewillingness to wait for, * 
Fi , * . < 
rewards. in practical terms, also, as & response to discrimination on 

} ; F 
the part of che dominant middle=class society, many groups reject its 
institutional structures’ (such as schools aed teaiexeleles). dn favour of 


. , 


» ° . . 
"smali personal kinship, locAlicy.of friendship groupa." Incidentally, 
one should not affix "good" or “bad" labeis to these findings, but instead 


tfreac them as vaiuable insights when working with these groups. 
‘- 


\ These different ‘perceptions’ of: reality have been researched-by Hall,’ 
who comment? that 


people from digferent cultures not onlyaspeak different languages 
but, what is possibly more important, inhabit different sensory 
worlds. Selective screening of sensory data admiys some things 
while filtering out'others, so that experience as “it is perceived 
thrdugh one-set of culturally patterned sensory ‘screeng is quite 
different from experience perceived through another. 


> x a é 
if we attempt to translate some of the research into a pe Cerees ace 
‘ ; i j r -. 
‘ model, we might agree that, fundamentally, the communicatién process, in all 
« x : ° 


4 its forms, involves the. exchange of meaning between the sender (encoder) 
‘ ; ‘ 4 


v 


C of a message and the receiver, (decoder). ‘Schramm's model is pertinent here. 


- 
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Significantly, its Sender-Encoder-Signal-Decoder-Receiver pattern depends 


upon intersecting fields of experience, that is, common or shared events, 

: — 3 . : Res, 
ideas, and attitudes. In fact, the points of intersection, as the concept 

kX. 


is applied to the dominant middleMass society and the culturally different 


e 


a ine may Da ekbcausly limited, -Hence, it ‘seems more appropriate and 
‘more realistic to cath dou different "cultural milieus." ‘We all know 

that in the cultural milieus we are stucuvatnp, the different perceptions 
of reality are communicated through both verbal ata non-verbal modes. The 
verbal, involving apasking and writing, and succinctly degcribed by Lasswell 


“as “who says what in which channel to whom with what effect," has generally 


been better understood than the non-verbal mode. For oge thing, our culture 
has traditionally stressed verbal skill and rewarded the literate man’. Yet, . 
non-verbal communication, goneihaee called body language, is equaliy as 
important. it is partiy ibciactive, partly taught, and partly imitative.” 
Through this language, the receiver of a message can perceive the abeleudes 


and inner feelings of the communicator. The study of body language has 


aobeged within the past few years under the label: "kinesics,"° which is 


‘ 
r FP ' 
a 


described as follows by Knapp: 


Body motion, or kinesic behaviour, typically includes gestures, 
movements of the body, .limbs, hands, feet’and legs, facial 
.expression, eye behaviour, and posture. The furrow of the brow, 
‘the slump of the shoulder and the tilt of a head - all are within 
the purviewCof kinestics, Obviously there are @&fferent types of 
non-verbal befaviour just as there are differen®types of verbal 
behaviour. Some non-verbal cues are very specific, some more 
general; some intended to communicate, some expressions only; 
séme provide information about emotions, a&thers carry information 
about personaiity traits or attitudes. 


‘We goustdaad ror get that silence,too, is an important carrier of 
. meaning. uw many of us have, suffered in Bae uncomfortable silence that 
‘follows a swiick we wish we hadn't made. Snnonbic, the messages and 


kihesically are more susceptible to "nisinterpiretation than ig verbal - 


tuhavieur's that. ig, it seems easier for the decoder to read into body’ 


5 


e 


t 


Movements messages that the encoder never intended, 


.) 


"Proxemics ," like kinesics, is a relatively new field of study 


that has ithportant implications for ys as adult educators. It has to do 


\ 


with the space needs of human beings and is described by Thompson as 
follows: oo X 


Animals that live together, including, humans, require space { 
in which to move, eat, sleep, work and ‘socialize. - Proxemics 
proposes to describe and investigate how they use space as a | 
. ' rudimentary language system to pass Information Back and | 
forth.8 ; ‘ : | 
@ 


Hall has conducted some interesting research ‘1 the vartations in "proxemic 


| 
| 
patte.ns" among Americans, Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, and others. ° For | 
| 


example, Americans are sometimes accused of being loud talkers. As distance 


between them increases, they increase the volume of their voices and do not 
seem to care if they are cverheard. The English, on the other hand, consider 
such behavior to be an intrusion on others". privacy, and carefully modulate 


thelr voices sc that they barely override background noise and distance. In 


"an American setting, this Wabit makes the Englishman seem conspiratorial. * 


{ Such proxemic patterns, Hail warns, "point up lie wich contrast some of the 
: 1. : 
~ bi . . . 
- basic differences between people -~ differences which can be ignored only at 
ca * iu 
, 8 
9 


. great risk." my , 


To summarize our discussion of the concept of communication, we ‘can 


say that cais,interaccion includes both verbal and non-verbal transmissions, \ 
j ; 
8 se , ‘ : 
i.e., noises,/siience, and the body’ language of posture, movement, eye’ 
r ' ' : 
a - contact, and facial expression. Non-verbal activities may precede conversa! 


s \ on ; ”~ 4 
*' tion, occur in conjunction with it, or follow it. When they do, the total 


‘ 


4 , P -5- , 
: ¢ 
‘ 


act or phenomenon is referred to’ as "para language" or "paralinguistic é 
behavior." , ‘ ; 

Given.all these factors, what are‘some of che Comtundeation barriers 
that could occur? And what are the implications to us as adult educators : ‘ 
whd deal with ABE er ESL students? ‘To answer the first question, one 
major problem relates to differences in language. The most obvious invoives 
the non-English-speaking members of cuituralfy different seathas And, Pv : 
even wheee such persons have attempted to learn English, "interferences" 
ea arise from their native Jenguapes'. Among a group of Pinniehstanadians, ! 
I found that many had evolved a "slang" which is a curious doahdnatann of 
English sounds approached through Finnish rules of pronunciation. "Finglish," 
ois it is known in the United States, produces such, words as "hospitalli" 


10 


for “hospital" and "co-operatiivi" for’ "co-operative. In addition, 


there are language, problems attributable to regional or local dialects, 
as exemplified by certain exptessions found to pe common in. Appalachia; 


a bein (being able); out he goes a playkn (go out and play) y» she fixin 
' 
(wnile.ahe Fixed). ’ Se 


a = 


Another communicaggon problem that we must concern ourselves with is 


language of the "hard-core poor," many, of: whom find their way into ABE . 


» 


classes. Their language, like other languages, has at. times been maligned ; 


7 : 5 . . q r 
by the dominant fiidd Leyetees society as inferior, sub-standard, etc. But 
Bs : ‘ A 


- 


such appeilations overlook the value andthe vitality of the language 


within the group itselz. «There, ic is a viable form of communication, 
7 = : é 
described by Bernstein as having "a simplicity and directness of expression, 


emotionally virile, pithy, and powerful, with a metaphoric range of 
ri : } A 


considerable force and appropriateness "2 


As you have probably discovered, 


. ‘ . " 


,this language serves admirably the needs of the group for an obvious 


6 
reason -- encoder and decoder share the same cultural mitten: the same 


. x Red 
experiences, attitudes, and expectations. But, outside that milieu, and _ 


especially in the context of the dominant middle-class society, the language 


of the hard-core poor suffers severe limitations. Notably, because their 


a Se Bhs Se 
these people often rely significantly on 


\werbal facility is restricted, 


Thus, when receiving 


ngn-verbal cues in both giving and receiving messages. 
°° 


messages from the dominant middle~class eociety, the hard-core poor will 


, s a e 


often pay more attention to actions’ thag to words-~ an important point for 


educators td remember. As for: giving messages, a study conducted at the . 


University of Pittsburgh triples that pe features of the TangpeRe used. 


13 


by this group render it almost incomprehe ible to nersons aussie: To ° 


conprace es the situation, there is evidence that the fanguage directed to 
4 


wth individuals or groups is sometimes deliberately contrived "to keep - 


x 


the outsider out." 
; 7. + : 
What are some of the difficultieS’ with this language? An important 


° € 
one is that the language is "a predominantly descriptive mode of abstraction, 


rather than an analytic one . er 


Thay is, it describeg persons or 
' F . . 


events with little concern for ounderlying ideas o¢ assumptions. .Also, £ 


meanings are embedded in local and time-bound settings. The 
meanings depend, for full understanding, on the authority and 

\ other social relationships of the communicants, as well a6 on ° 

their ages, sexes, and other personal characteristics, on the time 

and place in which they are spoken. . . 9 ( 


Mordéover, many distinctive words have been formed by various means, becoming 


_idioms not easily grasped by\outsiders, fFor example, Y 
P y 


. Agentive. Subatitution [ig] settniiad: by eubstituting tical 
actions or functions .of an actor for the actor himself, by the 
| addition of -er (baby--crumb-crusher, pea-pusher; door--slammer; 


| ; tooth brush--pearl-pusher. .. . 
| \ 


ay = 


7h -, " ¥ ; 
* The .use of words such as "job" and "man" as suffixes to construct 


new selections (e.g., crying--kleenex job; hair--comb job, grease 
job; ‘outwitted--tank job. . . social worker~-job. man; -neighbor- 
hood leader+-man man; most respected or knowledgeable person-~ 
down man. . . ‘ : ” 

‘ A 
Resultative jenni aitons -- - this group of words is produged by 
selecting an extreme result as a substitute for its cause (e.g., 5 
angry--smoking; fight with a gun--blast ; fight with a sharp 
, instrument--blieed. . 16 


Another communication problem has been succintly described by Vaudrin 
jn his work with Alaskan natives. He reports on the difficulties that 


“natives experience when they encounter 
; e . : ; 

regjonal or cultural idioms that are not inf their-field of \ 
experience, ‘e.g., "bull in a china shop" or “out in left field." 
Such métaphors, used by a membet of the dominant middlg-class 
society in an oral presentation, might be taken literally by 
the native people. The result might be confusion on their 
part and a consequent tuning out of the entire presentation.17 


And finally, before we turn to the implications’ of all these problems 


. for adult educators, we must realize that when faced with language limita- 


€ 
_tions,-we all search for non-verbal cues, a ah ae for covert or hidden 
¢ . | 
messages. The point is that if members of the “dominant middle-class society 


fail to recognize the reliance of culturally different adutee on the non- , 


~~ 


yerbal mode of communication, the most sincere attémpts at communication 


are bound ¢o fail. Kleinfeld, who has done*research among Alaskan native 
d = 4 


people, writes: 


aa 
Iincreascd awareness of these covert messages and how they: ure 
cominunicated is especially important in cross-cultural reiation- 
ships because of the heightened sensitivity of both parties in an ¢ 
unfamiliar interaction and because sociai symbols differ across 
“cultures. 


Then there is the matter of consistency between vetbal and non-verbal 


\ f 
messages.. Sometimes the covert messages which Indians receive contradict 


» the verbal ones ~~ when a white man, for example, outlines a program designed 


g 


aa: 
* ‘ = 7] 
to help them, ‘but shows through his kinesic behaviour (a shrug of the 


ae? : ’ 


. \ 
shoulders or a furrowing of the brow) his disd. .n.for their values ‘or his 


impatience with their opinions. Likewise,’ his ignorance of, or lack of 


a 


attention to, proxemic prigciples may cause him to behave ‘in ways that are 


puzzling or even threatening to. Indians, This expressfon of the super- 


ordinate-subordinate relationship, with the white man assuming the 
r: : pA ‘ * =. tt ’ 
‘dominant role, can and does become-céercive. The stereotyping and prejudice 
sty 8 ae Si a a ae 
which are thereby generated,often create a formidable barrier to successful 


communication. . Byuarm, in a sociological study that -set the gohareions. toe 
faternetion between, negroes and vs on an equal bdsis at Mounds, Illinois, 
reported that sie laaveie raat Gy the factors I have alluded to made it 

: ‘ ; ' 
impossible for either 4nformal; channels of coftimunication to operate or, for 


) 


-e 


1 
cise channels to open up al exchanges gf views. a ae *, , 
Turning to our other sed eles und are some’ A oe of these 


communication problems fou us as adult educators in ABE and ESL? First, the 


ea 
adult stucatorn sitet have a firm grasp of the, conmunication’ process. It 


o- 
‘ 


is important to understand communication models and, to be aware of pe 


« 


factors which facilicate ot impede Sendeitbaunt communication. A Meo 


factor in rurchering communicafyion is the empathy shown to people through a 


humanistic approach. This is mamifested through the practice of talking 

with them, not to them or at them. Listening and observational skills are 

likewise important cto the aduic educators. -Second, they must realize éhac 
, * ' Py Li a 


their own background and training are t phhely, tO. make them perceive: REAL EY 


differently from che adult students with whom they are dealing. ey could 7 


unwittingly look at the situation through: the lens of, their own mi dle-class 
. . 


. a 7 i 
biases and assumptions and sq miisjudge the needs ‘and expectations of culturally 
- ‘1 , 


% 


’ 


a ate . = 


for their quag ities é ad force~and even learn, if they can, to 


é -9- 
me ‘ es ‘ 


= 8 


“dueepeent™ Eee To elp avoid’ “this pitfall, it ‘is essenttal that adult 


» Ar xe a a et 

‘begause they have eae Rawal on the needs of the groups as perceived ,not, by 
a Far. &'s * 8 

them, but by persons in the dominant middle-class doctety, Thus, prograns 


‘ . . 


haye been traditionally based on minimal skillg in reading,’ writing, and 


computation, ipStead by iargbr configurations that stress Seoping" with 


job demartis consumer ee and the like. he Z fz 


7 Fy ‘ 
ed i third paplacatsigg avons from, the immensely compliéated nature of the 


ae 
language of ue sroups. Adult, ONEGEOSE wilh err if they think ‘that these | 
languages are 20k and easily ee because the peephe ee 


five a* ‘ Low level of educat tm; _or-if they’ regard these: ‘languages as 


% 


‘inferior- gia crude, ather, adult Siucatoes must respect these languages* 


‘ 


didecatenl them. Such understand tng Of a man ‘3 langyage is a vatiable Key 


to a man"s needs att pee At the same time, perceptive. adult educators 


s 
wilt recognize the diem of individuais or groups who have only one 
e ‘oY _ , 
"language" available to them, (In other words’, they lack the options A F 


. ? P| \ a 

better educated persons who shift easily from colloquial language suited 

Mee cae ‘ : oh 
: ‘ ' FY ‘ 

to informal conversatians, tg more formal patterns as the occasion demands. 


’ The “task, chen, is i of educating qembers of the Culturally different 


groups in oe perception and use of the available language options, in 


—_ 
° 


order ube improve communication tule them, and ‘the dominant aiddte-e'tacs 
society. Fourth, Jin eatablighing programs with and for culturally different 
“groups, th ortance of oral .commpnication in, the: learning process ‘old 


kee) In addition, adult educators should make programs ‘more 


r 


not be ov 


7 fe F ” i 


aducatora Involve the. groups , fully in the program phanang process. - 


‘ 4 - 


sothervise, they risk ce at Many programs have Feundarda in the past, 


a 
r 


~ -  #10- 


* ‘ ‘ 


relevant by using figures of speech and idioms which are drawn from the learners 


ae 


/ " i . 
themselves, Fifth, adult educators must be acutely aware of the non-verbal 
1 


& 
= “ modes of commuffication. A knowledge of kinesics igs important if the sender 


A 


\ (encoder) of a verbal message is to relay that message successfully to .the 


4 ; 3 ; 
+ reseiver (decoder). In particular, verbal and non‘verbab modes of communica- 
ws . \ 7 


’ 


tion ought to be consistent and not in conflict with each other. ; 
“ A ‘ We ® 
- Acquaintance ‘ th kinesic behaviour patterns among culturalty different 


t . Broups is also’ necessary; otherwise, adult educators may’ inadvertently rol j * 
. : ‘ 


c baffle, amuse, or offend them. Sixth, another relatively new field of study, 
A 


ac proxentics, offers insights into the culturally determined space needs of, 
Xo * * 


various people. Again, it 1s important that adult ‘educators “understand ‘ 


; we 
proxtmic behaviour patterns among culturally different groups. Seventh, , 


- the superordingte-subord inate communication patterns that have persisted 
between the’ dominant middle-class society and other groups need close atten- 


tion, Adult educators should be aware of the negative implications of those 


te ’ 
patterns and do what they can to ameliorate the effects. Involvipg these 


‘ . = - Fr, ‘ 
groups in ‘their own destintes, so to speak,'is the key. Freire suggests 


his concept of "conscientization," degcribed as:° ‘ 


)..the ptocess .in which men, not as recipients, but as kgowing 
a\libjects, achieve a deepening awareness both of the socio 
chltural reality which abapes their lives and of their capacity 
‘ tq transform that reality .19 , r 


: [ r nally, we, as M4ult educators dealing ‘with ABE and ESL students, 


A 3 . 


must make use of the vast array of materials and media available to 
’ assist us in cross-cultural communication. One excellent resource is the 
° is ae 


; : ee: a 
S ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education, which has the responsibility for 


‘providing user services to you on a Vast array of topics relating to adult 


and continuing education, ‘Here, you can acquire help in the form of curriculum 


4 ae 


HZ. 0 


’ 4, -ll- N 


’ guides, research reports, and evaluation studies. For curriculum materials, 


we are all aware of the regional centers which IOE is currently in the 


process of establishing and which will be a great asset to you in the class- 
room. Both of these resources should spur you on to develop materials of 

/ ; ah 
your own to meet the specific needs of your students. In closing, I can 


hardly do better than quote from Arkava's Sociology for Impoverished Life 


¢ 


The genéral communications . . . approach is one that is based on 

the underlying assumption that confusion exists, between » 
individuals and social systems because they are not effectively 
communicating. The idea-is that if people can'see more - - 
correctly, ‘communicate more adequately, and reasons more 

effectively, they wili be able to iay a realigtic common 

basis for action and changing .20 
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